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CONFERENCE DISCUSSES 
LEGISLATION 


NOW IT’S UP TO YOU 


The speeches which were given at the Conference session 
on Library Legislation are printed in full in this number of 
New Zealand Libraries, and the discussion is given in some 
detail. Altogether it is a pretty big number, and a good 
deal has been said on the subject, but it will be obvious 
from a reading of the discussion that a lot more will have 
to be thought and said before a new Libraries’ Bill can be 
put forward. A Library Legislation Committee has been 
set up, to report back to the next meeting of Council, and 
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it is essential that it should be helped by having the views 
of members of the Association. New Zealand Libraries will 
try to print everything it is offered: this is Legislation Year. 
If nothing is offered, let there be no suggestion at next 
Conference that New Zealand Libraries stifles discussion and 
fosters the Council point of view. 


CERTIFICATION 





J. Barr 





AT THIS STAGE I propose to deal in very general terms 
with the two questions, certification and grants and sub- 
sidies, and with regard to the first suggest that the term 
Registration may be preferred, for the present at least, to 
Certification. 

There is already a good number of institutions teaching 
librarianship in varying degrees—the N.Z.L.A., for instance, 
at the school certificate level, and the New Zealand Library 
School at the graduate standard, as well as at a lower level 
(for the time being, at any rate). In between these there 
are many degrees of teaching and examinations as _repre- 
sented in the Library Association (London) professional 
course, the London School of Librarianship (Diploma), the 
American Library Schools, the South African Library Asso- 
ciation’s course and the library training schemes in Aus- 
tralia. 

As we already have in New Zealand men and women who 
have been trained in some of these ways, it would be as 
well to consider whether certification or registration would 
be the more suitable way to deal with the professional quali- 
fications of librarians in New Zealand. 

Whatever scheme is approved, it should go without saying 
that librarians or library assistants in positions in libraries 
of approved standard at the time certification or registra- 
tion is decided upon, should have their status or position 
defined. 
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At the stage that professional education has reached in 
New Zealand it is not easy to make definite proposals for 
certification or registration. The N.Z.L.A.’s training scheme, 
which was started during the war, was originally intended to 
be a complete course, with a general certificate for the ele- 
mentary stage and a diploma for the full course, as well as 
a children’s librarian’s certificate. The establishment of the 
Library School altered the position, and the N.Z.L.A. decided 
to continue the general certificate course, but not to proceed 
with the diploma course, and to discontinue the children’s 
librarian’s course. This has resulted in a certain amount of 
disappointment to young librarians who for various reasons 
are not in a position to attend Library School, and a remit 
from Wellington branch on the N.Z.L.A.’s Training Course 
and the Library School shows that the question of profes- 
sional training is causing some concern. 

These conditions, however, have forced the question of 
professional education and registration to the front, but in 
view of the position I feel that a great deal must be done 
before we are able to resolve the matter satisfactorily. 

We cannot, I fear, decide upon certification or follow the 
example of the English Library Association with its regis- 
tration plan. 

Certification, I think, implies a uniform set of conditions 
such as exist in a national or state organization. Perhaps 
the most apposite comparison would be the certification of 
teachers in New Zealand, which is a Government concern. 
But libraries in New Zealand are still too heterogeneous in 
organization to fit into a similar mould. 

Because libraries in the Dominion have such varied con- 
trolling authorities—national, university, municipal and even 
independent committee control—I do not consider that 
certification on a uniform basis is possible at the present 
time, but it should be possible to establish a register. 

Questions which must be considered in connection with 
the Register are— 

(1) Who should be the authority for registration? I sug- 

gest the N.Z.L.A. 

(2) What should the qualifications be for registration? I 
suggest that the diploma or certificate of approved 
Library Associations or library schools be the stand- 
ard of enrolment, except in the case of New Zealand 
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librarians or library assistants who have been em. 
ployed full time in a library of approved standard for 
a certain number of years on a date to be specified. 

(3) The register should give the following particulars: 
full name, education, professional qualifications, 
positions held. 

Registration would of course carry with it the obligation 
of membership of the N.Z.L.A. and a person who ceased to 
be a member of the Association would be removed from the 
register. Membership of the Association would not auto- 
matically imply registration. 


GRANTS AND SUBSIDIES 





J. Barr 





THE WIDENING of the field of interest in libraries, which 
we have seen in New Zealand in the last decade, and the 
gradual emergence of libraries from isolated institutions to 
units approximating a national, although not a nationalized, 
system carries with it the need for grants and subsidies. 
The participation of the State itself in library activity, 
through the National Library Service and other Govern- 
ment agencies, has not decreased the efforts of locally con- 
trolled public libraries or of other libraries, such as uni- 
versity libraries and adult education libraries. On the 
contrary it has stimulated them, and greater correlation and 
co-ordination has resulted. Inter-library lending, for in- 
stance, has grown to considerable dimensions, as also has 
school library services, both locally and through the Coun. 
try Library Service. Other developments which have been 
considered and implemented to some small extent are tech- 
nical and hospital libraries. But more, much more, needs 
to be done here and in other extension services. 

Perhaps the next development which may be anticipated 
is the evolution of urban libraries into metropolitan services 
and ultimately into district or regional grouping of libraries. 
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In this development there are national as well as local 
angles, and although the problem is complicated, it may be 
that the solution for the time being at least can be best 
made by co-operation between the local authority (or local 
authorities in combination) and the State. 

Take for example the matter of school libraries. Whose 
responsibility is it to provide the schools with libraries? 
The State, which is responsible for education, or the local 
authority? The question has been answered in two ways. 
In the cities the municipal authority has provided them, 
whereas in the smaller towns and country districts the 
Country Library Service has done the work. 

In other directions the problems have not been so satis- 
factorily resolved. Hospital library services can show 
nothing comparable with school libraries. Here there are 
various overlapping considerations. On the one hand there 
are the Hospital Boards and the Health Department. On 
the other there are the many local authorities which have 
no library provision operating in the Hospital Districts. 
The result is that what is everybody’s business is nobody's 
business. 

These matters are mentioned for only one purpose—to 
show that the problem of library services at the national 
level, that is for the people as a whole, is not an easy one, 
and requires more study than it has yet received. 

A solution could be found by making library service a 
state concern, and this may be the ultimate solution, but I 
do not think that it is likely to be the immediate solution; 
indeed I am prepared to suggest that that course is not likely 
to be one which would appeal either to the local authorities 
or to the Central Government. And while apportioning 
responsibility, it is as well to make it clear that the law 
already gives local authorities powers and responsibilities 
which the spirit of the people would wish to retain, but 
which they are not always for various economic reasons able 
to carry satisfactorily into effect. For these reasons some plan 
must be devised to equalize economic disabilities, and, what 
is probably more important, to provide leadership and 
demonstrations where library facilities are either non-existent 
or below reasonable standards of effectiveness. 

Th problem of providing a national system of libraries as 
distinct from a nationalized system is not unique to New 
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Zealand. The problem is also to be found in Great Britain 
and even more so in the United States, and the proposed 
solutions in these countries are of interest and value for the 
solving of our problem. 


You must all be aware of the proposals put forward by 
Mr Lionel McColvin, whose recent visit to the Dominion 
will be remembered. To him the problem of reorganizing 
the libraries of Great Britain could be solved by regrouping 
the public libraries into larger units of population and dis- 
tributing the cost of the services at a higher financial level 
equally between the local authority and the Central Govern- 
ment. This would mean government inspection to see that 
standards were established and maintained. In other words, 
the national exchequer would provide a subsidy equal to 
the amount provided from local rates. It is an interesting 
proposal, but its main value, I think, resides in the fact that 
libraries should have the practical and financial support of 
the national authority. 


Compared with Great Britain, the problem in the United 
States is more complicated, for whereas in the former the 
local government units are the borough and the county with 
the national government over all, in the United States there 
are the town, the county and the State, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment at the top. The States, as in Australia, have wide 
domestic powers whereas the Federal Government has im- 
portant but special spheres of interest such as defence and 
customs. 


Despite these limitations there has developed a demand for 
Federal assistance to libraries, mainly at the county level, 
for although the large city libraries still rank high among 
urban libraries of he world, the State library services which 
control the county library services in the States are generally 
inferior to the county systems of Great Britain. Some of 
the smaller States of the Union are small in population and 
poor in economic resources. Hence a demand has arisen 
for equalization of financial support to counteract the dis- 
abilities under which many of them operate. 

Federal aid, which has been discussed for many years, has 
recently crystallized in a Library Demonstration Bill which 
appeared simultaneously in the Senate and House, the pro- 
visions of which are summarized: 
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Purpose 

1. To provide a demonstration of adequate public library 
service to people now without it or inadequately served. 

2. To provide means for studying various methods of pro- 
viding public library service, primarily in rural areas, and 
for studying the effect of planning on an area basis upon 
the development of library service. 

Provisions 

1. State library agencies may submit plans for use of 
federal funds in demonstrating public library service, pri- 
marily in rural areas. These plans shall be drawn entirely 
by the state agencies, and need not be uniform throughout 
the country. 

2. Two types of plans may be submitted: one, calling 
for a basic demonstration using twenty-five thousand dollars 
per year for four years in each state, financed entirely by 
federal funds; or, an expanded plan may be added to this 
which would allow States to match an additional twenty- 
five thousand dollars to fifty thousand dollars of federal 
funds annually for four years. 

3. The Commissioner of Education would be required to 
make annual reports to Congress upon the operation of 
the demonstrations and would be required to make a final 
public report evaluating the demonstrations. 

Although it is not the purpose of the present session to 
submit proposals in legal form, this American Bill might 
become a model for New Zealand libraries to adapt to local 
conditions. 

To revert to the local scene, State grants or subsidies for 
New Zealand could very well be considered for the follow- 
ing purposes, among others:— 

(a) to assist local authorities who provide services to 

schools, hospitals, prisons, and other social agencies; 

(b) to local authorities who are prepared to develop met- 
ropolitan service; 

(c) For demonstrations of library extension, e.g. regional 
service. A regional demonstration was the principal 
recommendation of the Library Group, but was 
shelved when the Country Library Service came into 
being. I personally hold the opinion that such a 
demonstration is still necessary. 

Demonstrations of other library extensions will be neces- 
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sary from time to time. Technical services, for example, 
require experimentation or demonstration and could well 
be made the function of the National Library Service in 
conjunction with designated public or other libraries. 

In general, library proposals for extending the usefulness 
of libraries beyond the spheres of municipal activities, and 
recommended by the N.Z.L.A., should have the practical 
support of the Government either by direct grants or sub. 
sidies. Above all, the Government should provide leader. 
ship in schemes which are obviously beyond the capacity 
of local or other authorities to undertake, but which would 
be of national service and benefit to the people as a whole. 


LEGISLATION AND THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 





J. W. Kealy 





I HAVE BEEN ASKED to discuss this subject with particu- 
lar reference to its application in so far as the free system 
is concerned, and in relation to the present rating limit of 
threepence in the pound, but I think you will agree that 
any contribution, either a purely historical or a purely fac- 
tual one, must be coloured to some extent by one’s general 
view of the extent to which compulsion is right in a demo- 
cracy as distinct from the educational method, and therefore 
I would like, for a few minutes, first to consider this aspect. 
Whatever one’s views of this question may be, there are 
certain fundamentals which we cannot possibly get away 
from, and the first of these is that, as the complexities of 
our modern civilization increases, the field of legislation 
must progressively widen. We can take library legislation 
as an example of this. In the earliest civilizations the gen- 
eral organization was a very simple one, the motive of * law’ 
was to protect the community against the individual, and 
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we have lynch law. As conceptions of responsibilities in- 
creased, it was felt necessary to protect the individual as 
well, even the accused individual, and so you had gradu- 
ally growing up the conception of legal trial, with a fair 
defence for the accused, culminating, in British society, in 
our jury system. That is criminal law. Side by side with 
that we have rules regulating the rights of individuals 
among themselves: the civil law. For many centuries that 
was the limit of development, but in the last few years we 
have had a complete body of new law springing up side by 
side with the older system. It has become one of the func- 
tions of the state to provide amenities for the community, 
by the community as such. So we have a new body of laws 
springing up that can be called social laws. These laws pro- 
vide for the production of electric power, and its distribu- 
tion through local departments and boards, for our hospital 
system and its administration, for our universities, and—the 
subject with which we are particularly concerned this morn- 
ing—for our libraries. 

I have already said that the field must widen, and I think 
any dispassionate review must support this statement. Un- 
fortunately we still have people, even in New Zealand, who 
are inclined to make a fetish of a phrase. We hear a lot of 
talk about ‘free enterprise’, ‘interference’ and so on. If 
we study the development of modern industrialism, how- 
ever, we shall find a definite trend. Take the motor car in- 
dustry. Only 50 years ago or less, many of the old buggy 
and coach building firms switched over and decided to 
make motor cars. They made them in a small way. Today 
the position has completely changed, and instead of small 
firms making these cars we have tremendous groups with 
hundreds of thousands of pounds of capital and tremendous 
aggregations of machinery and plant, and it is now prac- 
tically impossible for any newcomer to break into this par- 
ticular field. In this morning’s ‘Dominion’ we read of a 
responsible Government servant, giving evidence before a 
committee, saying that we are getting to the stage in New 
Jealand today where the cinematograph industry must be 
regarded as a monopoly. However fanatic an individual 
may be on the subject of private enterprise, if he gets down 
to tin tacks and takes a responsible view, he must be forced 
to the conclusion that you may legislate to regulate a mon- 
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opoly, or to prevent monopoly, but in either case you must 
legislate. As some people prefer to put it, you have to 
‘plan’. Opponents of the method call it ‘ interference’, 
I think the question comes down to this—the manner and 
the extent to which such interference is necessary or desir. 
able. 

Coming back to the question of libraries, and dealing 
with the matter in its widest sense, we are concerned with 
four distinct points or principles. The first of these is an 
efficient library service. I think that may be very loosely 
defined as ‘ putting as many good books as possible into as 
many hands as possible’, and I deliberately say ‘ hands’ and 
not ‘library shelves’. The second of these points is that 
you must perform this service as economically as_ possible. 
Do not misunderstand me. I do not mean we should look 
at the rates all the time and make certain that under no 
circumstances should we pay an extra halfpenny per head, 
but we should all recognize that so far as this country is 
concerned we have certain limited resources. Talking in 
the broad sense New Zealand is not a wealthy country. We 
are not wealthy in rich legacies of the past in the sense of 
vast collections of books and magnificent buildings. We 
have tried to build a complete library service from nothing 
in the space of 100 years, and I think you will all agree 
with me that with so much to do it is essential that we get 
value for the money we spend on any key service. Conse- 
quently, if it can be shown that any key service is wasteful 
and overlapping, then a case can be made out for legislation 
to improve it. But those are only two of the four points 
I wish to make. 

The third is that of freedom. It is very easy to use a 
library system for indoctrination or for purposes of propa- 
ganda, in an age like the present where propaganda is so 
much in fashion. Once more, I say, don’t misunderstand 
me. I am not suggesting for a moment that there is any 
present evidence of such misuse, but watchfulness is our 
best defence. It seems to me that freedom in our libraries, 
in its broadest sense, is as vital to us as freedom of speech 
or freedom of the press or the academic freedom that we 
regard so highly in our Universities. One of our speakers 
yesterday mentioned John A. Lee and F. A. von Hayek and 
asked which of these writers should be represented in a 
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New Zealand library. To me the answer seems perfectly 
clear—both of them should be there, undoubtedly. 


The next point I wish to emphasize is that if we are to 
make our system work, we must work with and not against 
public opinion, and in considering any matter of legislation 
affecting libraries we must have all these four points in view 
and then try to draw a balanced picture. 


Considering the adoption of the free system in the light 
of these four points, and speaking personally, I shall confine 
my remarks principally to Auckland, because it is there that 
I know the operation of the system best. In points one and 
two—that is, efficient service and economic service—we have 
two of our strongest points in favour of the free system. 
In Auckland since the adoption of the free system we have 
more readers of books at a less cost per reader, and we have 
more books being read at less cost per book as far as circu- 
lation is concerned. To convince you that those of us who 
are closely connected with the library picture are not letting 
our enthusiasm run away with us so far as the results in 
Auckland are concerned, I should like to quote a few lines 
from His Worship the Mayor's financial report on the 
accounts for Auckland City for the year ended 31st March 
last. ‘With regard to the library account, receipts at all 
libraries exceeded the estimate. I would point out here 
that total receipts under the free library system this year 
were only about £2,000 below those for the last year under 
the old subscribers’ system.’ In case you think we imagine 
that we have found a gold mine in the free system, I should 
explain that the Auckland city area contains roughly about 
half the total population of Auckland. The other half is 
spread among various outside boroughs. Some of these, like 
Onehunga, make a splendid attempt to provide a good 
library service, some are doing very little or nothing. Under 
the old system the city ratepayer assumed the great bulk of 
the cost of the library service. In addition, if he wanted 
to borrow a book he had to pay a subscription for it. The 
customer of the city libraries who happened to live outside 
the city boundaries paid nothing at all through his rates and 
paid no more in subscription than the city resident. Conse- 
quently the city resident who was a user of the library was 
paying more than twice as much for his service as a person 
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outside. Under the free system as it operates, the man out- 
side the city boundary still pays a subscription, while the 
city resident pays through his rates only and gets his actual 
library service free. That is in addition to the pay dupli- 
cate system as Mr Barr explained yesterday. Last year our 
total revenue for library purposes was £42,532. This is 
how we collected it: revenue from rates £36,803; subscrip- 
tions £4,597; arrears of rates £356; interest (Costley be- 
quest) £337; rents and sundries £439. These figures show 
that in our case, even before we adopted the free system, 
the great bulk of our revenue came not from subscriptions, 
but directly from rates. 

Today the question of free libraries is a dead issue as far 
as Auckland is concerned. That being so, seeing it has 
turned out successfully in Auckland, why not compel other 
local authorities to adopt it? You will only say that, how- 
ever, if you fail to consider my third and fourth points. 
I believe strong public interest in library matters is one of 
the best allies we have so far as freedom is concerned. I 
think also that it is the surest defence against a ‘dead’ 
library. If mere efficiency and economy were the guiding 
rules then a great deal could be said for a purely state system. 
like that of the railways. But I believe that local interest 
is so valuable that it is wisest to put up with a slightly 
lower standard of efficiency for a great gain in local interest 
and local support, and to have that local interest it is 
essential that we also retain local responsibility. Of course 
you will realize that I am not criticizing the present national 
service which is a useful service and is the only one possible 
if anything like comparable service is to be given to 
sparsely populated districts. The point I wish to make is 
that whenever it is at all possible we should retain local 
responsibility. The problem the Library Association must 
face is to discover how to secure the most efficient and 
economic service with the retention of local responsibility, 
and then ask Parliament to legislate accordingly. 

I think it is most important that all the present obstacles 
to local body enterprise in library matters should be re- 
moved. I say, give the local bodies the widest possible 
powers and enact the widest possible empowering legislation. 
I think Mr Perry has something to say about the 3d rate, 
but even although, as Mr Perry will point out, there are 
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ways of getting round the 3d rate, the rating limit is just an 
anachronism today. If local authorities are thought to be 
spending too much on library matters, ratepayers have the 
remedy at the next election. That is the safeguard. The 
safeguard should not be an arbitrary limit proposed by Par- 
liament and I therefore advocate a total removal of the 
present rate limitation. I also think we should ask for 
legislation to enable the greatest inter-local body co-opera- 
tion. We need much greater co-operation than we have at 
present to enable the best use to be made of the money 
and books available to us, and in the last resort, if petty 
local jealousies are found to be operating, then I think Par- 
liament might be asked to legislate to compel co-operation. 
But I say this should only be in the last resort. As far as 
the free system is concerned, personally I would say it would 
be wrong to have any direct compulsion. While the great 
bulk of the revenue still comes from local body rates, I 
think local people should be given freedom in spending it. 
It could be done indirectly if government funds are made 
avaliable by way of subsidies. It is appropriate for the 
Government to make stipulations as to the manner in 
which money is to be spent, and there is no reason why the 
Government should not say, ‘We will give you certain 
subsidies and certain funds, but if we do, you must provide 
free service’. I think, however, that as far as free service is 
concerned, it has become a question more of academic inter- 
est than of any real importance. I believe the battle has been 
won. We all know that ‘mopping up’ operations take 
time. When we think of the pioneering work, Dunedin 
must be given great credit. Auckland has now been con- 
verted, and Wellington has approved the matter in prin- 
ciple. A great many other towns have already either made 
the change or are considering it, and I don’t think even 
Christchurch will hold out much longer. 





LIBRARY LEGISLATION IN 


NEW ZEALAND 
HISTORY AND ANALYSIS 





Stuart Perry 





STATUTES GOVERNING VARIOUS CLASSES OF 
LIBRARIES 


A. Government Libraries. Government libraries in New 
Zealand fall into the following main classes:— 
National Library Service. 
General Assembly Library. 
Alexander Turnbull Library. 
State Departmental Libraries. 
School Libraries administered under the Education 
Act. 

There is, so far as I have been able to discover, no separate 
Statute governing the administration of any of these. It 
seems extraordinary that a main sub-department of the Edu- 
cation Department such as the National Library Service 
should have no separate statutory existence. The method of 
finance of all these libraries is, of course, by way of grant. 

B. Local Authority Libraries. Local authority libraries 
are governed by two main Statutes and derive powers from 
some others. Libraries in boroughs, which term includes 
cities, are governed by the Municipal Corporations Act, 
1933, which derives from Sir Maurice O’Rorke’s 1869 Public 
Libraries Act, which followed the adoptive British 1850 Act 
commonly known as the Ewart Act. Under the relevant 
section of the Municipal Corporations Act, Section 308, 
boroughs have power to maintain and administer libraries, 
but the old provision for a poll of ratepayers to decide 
whether or not a library should be established no longer 
exists. 

A second class of libraries administered by local authori- 
ties is composed of those run by Town Boards. There are 
no separate statutory provisions here, but under the Town 
Boards Act the relevant sections from the Municipal Cor- 
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porations Act are carried in. The third class of local 
authorities which maintain libraries is composed of the 
counties, and these derive their powers from two sources: 
first from Part I of the Public Libraries and Mechanics In- 
stitutes Act of 1908 which applies equally to road districts 


and town districts, and secondly from the Counties Act, 


which allows a county to devote any part of the county fund 
towards the maintenance of its library or of a library terri- 
torially within its boundary, and even, since 1946, to the 
aid of a library which is territorially beyond its confines. 

The method of finance of all these local authority libraries 
is by way of rates, a rate being, of course, a local tax levied 
by the local authority. In the case of boroughs, cities and 
town boards the limit was originally a penny in f1. This 
was raised in 1938 to 2d in £1, and in 1946 to 3d in £1. 
It has for a long time been a major point of Association 
policy that there should be no limit on the amount which 
an authority can levy for library purposes. 

Perhaps at this point an explanation of what 3d in £1 
means as the maximum of a library rate may be appropriate. 
Under the Statutes it is assumed that boroughs rate on the 
annual value, and 3d in £1 means 3d in £1 on the annual 
value of the borough. The annual value is 6% of the capi- 
tal value according to Section 91 of the Rating Act, 1925, 
and capital value is an assessment of current sale value and 
is made up of unimproved value, that is to say value of land, 
plus the amount of improvements. When a borough rates, 
as Wellington and many other boroughs do, on the unim- 
proved value, some adjustments are necessary. 

It will be found that the valuation roll shows unimproved 
value, value of improvements, and (the total of these) capital 
value. The rate of 3d in £1 on the annual value (i.e. on 
6°7, of the capital value) is worked out. The rate, amount- 
ing to 3d in £1 once having been worked out, the Treasurer 
then calculates what fraction of Id in £1 on the unimproved 
value this sum will amount to, and strikes his rate accord- 
ingly. It may be mentioned that in Great Britain there is 
no longer any statutory limit of this kind although one still 
exists in Scotland. We have seen that there is no limit on 
the proportion of the County fund which a county may 
devote towards library maintenance. 

If I may digress for a moment on this subject of the 3d 
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rate, I should like to add that it has never seemed to me as 
important as we have tended to think. 

The Municipal Corporations Act, while it does set limits 
to the amount of any separate rate which can be levied, yet 
makes provision for a consolidated rate which must not 
exceed the sum of all the separate rates. The borough 
treasurer does not, as a matter of practice, normally strike 
a library rate for the full amount of money which it is pro- 
posed should be spent on the library, nor a water rate for 
the full amount which it is proposed should be spent on 
water. What he normally does is to provide a figure well 
within the rating limit from the library or water rate and 
provide for the balance from the General Rate. This con- 
tribution from the General Rate, added to the funds which 
are raised by way of particular rate may, and sometimes 
does, exceed the total which could be raised by way of 
library rate. What I think librarians do not always realise 
is that this is perfectly usual and legal practice. The posi- 
tion might be otherwise in cases where, by adoption years 
ago of one of the Libraries Acts, a borough council still claims 
to be operating under it, but, in my opinion, for what it is 
worth, the provisions of the Municipal Corporations Act 
override these Statutes, and such libraries are, in fact, 
governed by the Municipal Corporations Act. 

These are the principal provisions governing the actual 
running of local authority libraries, but there are others 
which the authorities may invoke for particular purposes. 
Chief among these are the Local Elections and Polls Act, 
1925, under which elections are conducted and which gives 
power to go to the ratepayers for a loan for any major per- 
manent work which cannot be provided for out of revenue, 
and the Local Bodies Loans Act, 1926, which ensures that 
proposals of this nature are properly scrutinized by the Local 
Bodies Loans Board to see that they are permanent, and, in 
general terms, that it is not proposed to waste the ratepayers’ 
money. 

C. Libraries Run by Associations of Individuals. The 
next class of libraries comprises a class not conducted by 
government of any kind whether national or local, i.e. 
groups of people who by reason of being joined in a club or 
association, or simply being library-minded, decide that they 
want to start a library and run it themselves. The Statute 
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governing these is the Public Libraries and Mechanics In- 
stitutes Act, 1908, Part II, deriving from the old Public 
Libraries Powers Act of 1875, another measure sponsored by 
Mr (later Sir) Maurice O’Rorke. These libraries, being 
co-operative enterprises, of course, finance themselves either 
by way of subscriptions levied on all members, or by borrow- 
ing charges, and sometimes partly by contributions from 
local authorities (which have power to make contributions), 
as in the case of the Gisborne Public Library. An almost 
similar case is that of the Canterbury Public Library which 
is vested in the University College Council, but which at 
present receives a grant from the City Council in the same 
way as the Christchurch suburban libraries. 

To avoid confusion it may be mentioned at this point 
that the Public Libraries and Mechanics Institutes Act does 
not anywhere refer to boroughs. Part I relates to counties, 
town districts and road boards, and Part II relates to libraries 
run by associations of individuals. There is thus no com- 
prehensive statute the title of which includes the word 
‘libraries’ and deals with libraries run by borough 
authorities. 

D. University Libraries and libraries run by learned 
societies. These libraries of course derive their powers from 
the institutions which control them, and may be regarded 
as a number of special cases. I do not think, although I am 
here subject to correction, that they would wish to be 
included in any major statute except in so far as their 
inclusion might be necessary to give them power to join with 
other libraries for regional or similar purposes. 

E. Independent School Libraries, Libraries of Trading 
Concerns, etc. Very much the same comments apply to 
these libraries as to those of universities and learned societies. 

F. N.Z. Library Association. There is one other Statute 
which may just be mentioned in passing because it is a part 
of New Zealand Library law and one which affects the Asso- 
ciation nearly. This is our own Statute of Incorporation 
from which we derive our corporate existence. 


Il. CONTRACTUAL POWERS 

Under the Municipal Corporations Act and other Statutes 
local authorities have of course the power to enter into con- 
tracts with each other and with outside bodies. But there 
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is no specific provision for any grouping of authorities, nor 
for any joining to receive State aid, nor for any contribution 
towards the maintenance of regional depots, which of course 
exist in the mind of the Association, but do not exist under 
any Statute. As a matter of fact, the National Library Ser- 
vice has not, so far as I know, any specific statutory power to 
enter into any of the contractual arrangements . considered 
by the Association at its Wanganui Conference, nor foi 
administering aid in cash to any such body as the autonom- 
ous council suggested by Dunedin and approved by the 
Association as a possible alternative to the Wanganui pro- 


posals. 


III. POWER TO LEND BOOKS. 


Under the 1869 Act admission to public libraries must 
be free. Under the Public Libraries Powers Act, 1875, there 
is power to lend books. While I have been unable to dis- 
cover any statutory prohibition of the free lending of library 
books, I have not discovered anywhere in a Statute any pro- 
vision permitting it. As a matter of fact the first free 
libraries in New Zealand were, I believe, the Carnegie 
Libraries such as Dunedin and Timaru, and while no Statute 


is infringed by other libraries becoming free it is surely 
desirable that there should be statutory authority for such 
a widespread practice. Such provision would have to be 
framed so as not to exclude the provision of rental services 
as these are understood in this country. 


IV. STATE AID. 


State aid in New Zealand has taken two main forms: first 
that of money to be spent on books, and secondly that of 
service by way of loans of books. Under the old provincial 
system in Auckland and Otago, and probably in other pro- 
vinces, subsidies of money were voted for public library 
purposes. In 1876, provinces were abolished, and with them 
of course went the provincial subsidy. The Public Lib- 
raries Subsidies Act, 1877, made provision for the Education 
Boards to distribute a state grant in books or in cash as they 
should think fit, as a subsidy to libraries maintained or 
partly maintained by voluntary subscriptions in their re- 
spective districts, in accordance with, and in proportion to, 
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the amount of voluntary subscriptions received by the 
respective libraries. There was provision also for payment 
out of the consolidated fund of moneys to be appropriated, 
of a sum equal to the amount of library rate raised under 
the Public Libraries Act, 1869, in every case where a local 
authority had adopted that Statute. It may be said in pass- 
ing that the amount of state aid given to aggregations of 
library authorities under any new system that might be 
brought into existence could well aim at a subsidy of at 
least £1 for £1, so that the legislators of today may not be 
shamed by the legislators of 1877. For years until the 
depression the subsidy fluctuated: it was given in cash 
always and the major libraries participated as well as the 
smaller libraries, although not after the ‘eighties. The only 
real qualifications were that the money ‘had to be spent 
actually on books, and that the libraries which received the 
benefit had to be libraries to which all members of the 
community had access: in the case of a society library all 
members of the community had to be eligible for member- 
ship of the society. 


IV. LIBRARIES ACT. 

What I have said so far has been a rather sketchy analysis 
of the Statutes under which libraries are at present adminis- 
tered in New Zealand, with a reference or two to the histori- 
cal background. I have found the subject interesting, but 
extensive research was not necessary to establish the main 
point, which is that there is not much co-ordination among 
libraries arising out of Statutes, and that the co-operation 
and working together which the Association and the National 
Library Service have alike fostered have been largely achieved 
in spite of statutory difficulties rather than because of statu- 
tory facilities. 

It is perhaps debatable, but to my mind it is reasonably 
well proved that a separate Libraries Act should be on the 
Statute book, and should cover a great deal more than the 
present Public Libraries and Mechanics Act, which omits 
any reference to State aid, boroughs, town boards, universi- 
ties, etc. On the other hand, before proceeding to suggest 
what it could contain, | would like to put on record my view 
that such a Statute should not interfere with the Municipal 
Corporations Act or the Counties Act, which provide the 
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power for boroughs, cities, town boards and counties to 
maintain libraries and provide also the means for their 
finance. The reason why I hold this view is that local gov- 
ernment is a bigger subject than libraries, that as a matter 
of structure it is fitting that, for example, the Municipal 
Corporations Act should include libraries as it includes local 
public works, reserves, gas, electricity and all the other 
undertakings normally performed by what we call residuary 
as distinct from ad hoc local bodies. I do not think it is 
altogether fair to expect borough treasurers and others who 
have to determine rates to have to plough through a maze of 
Statutes, each dealing with one particular branch of the law, 
and I do not think that the cause of uniformity is best served 
by removing one limb of local body work from the general 
carcase. With this reservation I would suggest the following 
as the contents of an Act:— 


Part 1. Establishment and organisation of the National Library 
Service and its branches: the National Library Centre, the Country 
Library Service, the Library School, including power to grant 
Diplomas. , 

Part 2. State aid and subsidies: powers of the National Library 
Service to administer State aid and standards of service required to 
qualify for subsidies; e.g., the subsidy might be offered to a local 
authority which spent a certain percentage of its income per annum, 
or so much per head of its population per annum, on library purposes, 
and which employed one certificated librarian for every four staff 
members, or on whatever conditions might be thought fit, and might 
be withheld from authorities which refrained from doing so. 

Part 3. A part dealing with libraries administered by associations 
or by local authorities other than boroughs, town boards or counties, 
and thus consolidating the 1908 Act, which as we have seen relates 
to town districts, road boards and libraries run by associations of 
individuals. Counties might be omitted. 

Part 4. Dealing with local body libraries, and containing powers 
additional to those in the Municipal Corporations Act, including 
specific power on the petition of a specified number of ratepayers to 
take a library poll for free service, and for the adoption of State aid. 

On this subject of taking a poll for free service it may be pointed 
out that the 1869 Act introduced by Sir Maurice O’Rorke and follow- 
ing Ewart’s Bill provided that any ten ratepayers could petition for 
a poll as to whether a library should be established. I can see no 
reason why similar provision should not be included in a modern 
Statute, so that the community itself could decide whether or not it 
wanted free service. Local authorities, of course, wash up their 
finances at the end of each financial year and there is no carry over. 
It is not easy to salt down money for future years. This can be 
done for certain very carefully restricted statutory purposes such as 
the provision of buildings. It might be worth considering whether 
there are any library purposes for which statutory permission for 
funding would be an advantage, and if so this could be included in 
a draft Bill at this point. 
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Pare 5. Other libraries than those already dealt with: miscellane- 
ous powers. 

Part 6. Groupings of libraries to form regions, metropplitan 
areas, etc., for purposes of administration. It is suggested that this 
part should provide clauses giving full liberty of contract to local 
authorities to cohere in various ways without loss of autonomy 
(interloan might be covered here). 

Part 7. It is suggested that this part should deal with the power 
of public libraries of whatever kind, administered under the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act, Counties Act, and the proposed Act, to 
contract for State grants either individually or grouped as explained 
in Part II. of the new Act. 

Part 8. Provision for registration of librarians. 

Part 9. Repeals. It is suggested that the whole of the Libraries 
and Mechanics Institutes Act of 1908 be repealed and that the pro- 
vision relating to a rating limit be not re-enacted. There would 
appear to be no need to re-enact the provisions relating to counties, 
and these might in an amended form be added to the Counties Act. 
The matter of any repeal of the rate limitation in the Municipal 
Corporations Act would, in my personal view, best be done by an 
amendment to that Statute. 

Regulations. I think the proposed Bill should provide for regulations 
in order to give flexibility in administration, but that the regulations 
should be specified as effective only where not inconsistent with the 
text of the Statute or of any other Statute. Regulations should deal 
with such matters as the certification of librarians, approved stand- 
ards for receipt of State aid, rental charges, etc. 


It would not be appropriate for such a Bill to be intro- 
duced into the House without first having been submitted 
to the Municipal Association, the Counties Association, the 
New Zealand Library Association and any other bodies 
interested. 

It may be that in the course of discussion matters will 
arise which will alter considerably the proposals which I am 
suggesting for a Libraries Act, but it certainly appears to 
me that the law should be carefully looked into by a com- 
petent body commissioned also to go .beyond the words of 
Statutes into the field and investigate conditions as they 
actually are, so that the Association at an appropriate time 
may be able to take the necessary steps to put New Zealand 
library law into more coherent shape. 
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LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND 
THE STATE 





G. T. Alley 





MY PART OF THIS OPENING DISCUSSION is to deal 
with possible combinations of local authorities and the ques- 
tion of clarifying the role of the State in library service. 
Public library service has been regarded as a municipal or 
local function, and we are all, I think, agreed that it must 
remain so, in the sense that real control should be with the 
local authorities. But it is commonly agreed that the value 
of local services could be enhanced if more aid could be 
mobilised and more money could be spent justifiably and 
wisely. One obvious way of improvement, fully discussed 
in the past few years, is through the creation of larger units 
of service, making possible broader and bigger stock and 
more specified staff and other things we associate with the 
large unit. It follows that even if the creation of units of 
the optimum size is not possible, any addition to the size of 
any one of most of our New Zealand units would have some 
of the good effects already noted. But it would seem that 
any hopes we may have had for spontaneous groupings of 
local authorities for library service have been unjustified. 
In spite of the attention that local government problems 
have had in the past ten years, the words of Leicester Webb 
still apply in many instances, ‘The New Zealand system of 
local government is like an unpruned apple tree, a profuse 
and tangled growth, bearing very little fruit’. It is of 
course too early to expect results from the work of the Local 
Government Commission, and it would be perhaps too 
optimistic to hope that our problems of profusion and in- 
adequate size in library units of administration will all be 
solved through its work. Some of them, however, may very 
well be solved, but our discussion today should not count 
too heavily on that. 

It is useful to recall that in the late nineteenth century 
period, following the abandonment of the provincial system 
of government, all functions, including the maintenance of 
libraries. not then considered to be of national importance, 
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were delegated to local government. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, library service could be given more successfully within 
the four walls of small libraries. Although it was a century 
of accelerating industrial growth it was still the steam and 
iron age. In the electronic age we make use of greatly 
improved means of communication, and just as obviously 
we need greatly improved means of education including, of 
course, improved library service. We have agreed at past 
conferences, and I think agreed again yesterday afternoon, 
that the library’s function is educational. If we agree that 
education is a sheer necessity for survival we ought to 
arrange our library services so that we do that part of the 
job well. 

Examples of co-operation among local authorities in fields 
other than in library service show that, usually, co-operation 
is at its best when the need for it is regarded as both tem- 
porary and urgent. The Report of the Local Government 
Committee, 1945, states that ‘Over the past few years local 
authorities have been called upon on several occasions to 
undertake special functions, including such things as Emer- 
gency Precautions Schemes, the organization of collections 
and disbursements of patriotic funds, and, at an earlier 
period, the organization of the Centennial celebrations. The 
fact that local authorities have been able in general to adapt 
themselves to these new and at times very onerous tasks is 
a very good indication not only of their flexibility, but of 
their capacity to appreciate the problems of a modern com- 
munity. It is at least an indication of their ability to under- 
take further functions, and is evidence of the validity of our 
contention at a later stage that local authorities are able to 
carry out a much wider range of functions than they are at 
present entrusted with’. Again, in referring specifically to 
Emergency Precautions Schemes the Report states, ‘One 
important aspect of this work was the necessity for inter- 
local-body co-operation, and it is sincerely hoped that the 
experience so gained of the value of co-operation will not 
be lost in the future. In fact, the experience so gained 
should be very valuable in the operations of the Regional 
Councils discussed elsewhere in this report’. 

In library matters, some possibilities of improving their 
lot have been open to the ‘too small’ units. These have 
taken three forms—informal co-operation, contractual ar- 
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rangements, and state extension. In the field of informal 
co-operation, inter-library loan has been the most valuable, 
but it depends on the good will of lending libraries to a 
perhaps unreasonable extent. Contractual arrangements are 
difficult to achieve and they tend to be paternal or maternal 
rather than fraternal. Efforts to induce a greater amount 
of co-operation through contract services between, say, 
county councils and borough authorities, or between smaller 
metropolitan boroughs and city libraries, have so far not 
met with outstanding success. The third method—state ex- 
tension—which has in this country recently taken the form 
of aid through books and other services, has had some suc- 
cess. Earlier attempts at aid, following the 1877 Act, and 
persisting, with interruptions, to 1929, and given in the 
form of subsidies, had the overwhelming disadvantage that 
with changes of the political mind or lowering of the 
economic temperature the aid dried up or withered away. 
It was in fact a precarious and bad way of aiding libraries, 
and made no provision for combinations of small units. 
Some examples are available abroad of combination 
through formal amalgamation by local authorities for lib- 
rary service. An example which is of much interest to us 
is that of the Fraser Valley Union Library, of which we have 
read articles and seen the film. In the post-demonstration 
stage the authorities in the Fraser Valley had to cope with 
the complicated task of keeping intact the larger unit by the 
method of securing the individual support of a large number 
of small authorities. In an article in the Library Journal 
(64: 781-9 0 15 ’39) Mr C. K. Morison, under the title, 
Progress and poverty in the Fraser Valley, has given an 
account of some of the difficulties involved. Mr Morison 
refers to the ‘ Sword of Damocles’ in the shape of the plebis- 
cite which was required as a periodical test of support of the 
undertaking. As Miss Carnell told our Conference in 1940, 
‘ To persuade two authorities to get together and draw up a 
joint scheme is not the easiest thing in the world, and there 
is this additional complication in New Zealand. In many 
districts, in order to obtain a population unit of the requis- 
ite size, not only would it be necessary to get all the towns 
within a county to combine with it and each other, it would 
be necessary to get several counties, with their towns, to 
combine. The most sanguine heart falters a little at that 
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prospect... .” 

A more gradual approach would seem to be indicated in 
our case. In other words, we should not attempt to set up 
large units at once and at all costs, but to use the fruitful 
method of state aid or ‘national encouragement’ to make 
possible growth in the size of units as they become conscious 
of the advantages of such growth. Aid in the form of books 
has already been established, and aid through the provision 
of seconded staff has more recently been tried. It is a ques- 
tion of working out a formula for the most economical, 
acceptable, and fruitful way of bringing to bear our growing 
resources in librarianship, since it has been proved, I think, 
that without the right people in sufficient strength available 
in the right places, no scheme, however well planned it may 
be, will succeed. 

In the second part of this question, the role of the State 
some of this has been handled so well by Mr Perry that I 
need to make no further reference to it. The role of the 
state needs codification, and clarification. We need to have 
the function of the State set out, not in a rigid way, not so 
that it will restrict us, but so that we may know what the 
functions are. In the allied and closely parallel field of 
adult education there is the recent example of the Adult 
Education Act, 1947. It is only necessary to mention that 
the method is by a grant by the State to the National Council 
for Adult Education, and that this Council makes grants in 
turn to the four university colleges, which in their turn 
make payments to agencies for adult education. The grants 
are not made at present to the Regional Councils, although 
the powers of the National Council to make grants are very 
wide indeed. In the case of University education, grants 
are made by the Education Department to the University and 
its constituent colleges, and they are, in theory, completely 
autonomous in the expenditure. 

Mr McColvin * has listed seven things which his ‘ Appro- 
priate Body’ would do in England, and this is of course the 
England which has always regarded any form of state assist- 
ance in library service with a great deal of hesitation, even 
caution. The duties of this body would be: 





1 In his The public library system of Great Britain: a report on its 
present condition with proposals for post-war reorganisation. 
London, Library Association, 1942. pp. 129-380. 
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to assist local authorities in carrying out their duties as library 
authorities by providing advice and information; 


to collect information, conduct enquiries and issue reports on the 
general progress of librarianship and on special aspects thereof: 


to consider schemes for the development of such co-ordinated 
systems of local library provision as seem most likely to promote 
the interests of library users, and to make grants to local 
authorities for this purpose; 


to maintain the necessary machinery, including inspection, to 
ensure that such grants are properly and usefully expended and 
to investigate and consider all proposals in connection with 
which it is suggested that such grants should be made; 


to formulate certain minimum standards of library service, 
especially in relation to book supply, the availability of the 
service and the qualifications and salaries of persons employed 
in library work; to promote the adoption of such standards and 
to regard the attainment of such standards as an essential 
element in the giving of grants; 


to examine and approve plans of projected library buildings 
and to sanction loans for their erection and for such other 
purposes as may be authorized; 


to consider and promote such services as are appropriate not 
to the individual library unit but to libraries and other institu- 
tions and organizations capable of serving either larger regions 
or the nation as a whole, such being regional reference libraries, 
the National Central Library and projects for national cata- 
loguing and bibliography. 

The idea of inspection, so repugnant to most of us, can be 
at least phrased in the more general one of Carleton Joeckel, 
who states that the three obvious functions of the State are 
provision of the necessary legislation, maintenance of stand- 
ards, and grants in aid of sufficient size to promote a sub- 
stantial amount of equalization. 

At a recent meeting of the Wellington Branch we dis- 
cussed the Ontario provincial scheme, which does seem to 
be a fruitful method of aid, although it is not of very long 
standing. The enabling legislation has existed in this pro- 
vince for a considerable time, but the regulations giving 
effect to the legislation have only recently been promulgated. 

An article in the Ontario Library Review of February 
1948 by the Chief Librarian of the Hamilton Public Lib- 
rary refers to a quite recent stepping up of provincial, i.e. 
‘state’, aid in the province, and makes an analysis of the 
way in which the aid was made available to her library. 
which has a substantial city population with an annual 
expenditure of $115,000. Of the various ways in which aid 
was made available, each of them has some appeal. At least. 
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each of them does merit our closest consideration. 

Firstly, aid is given for certificated people on all staffs, 
with a saving proviso that no library in that province—and 
that would apply I think only to Toronto—could receive 
more than $50,000 annually. Certificates are issued by the 
Provincial Government and range from Class A to Class E. 
I do not think we would be concerned with all the classes, 
but I think the distinction is worth noting, and I would 
like to put the case, should we say, not in opposition, but 
as supplementary to Mr Barr’s on registration. I think 
there is a case for certification, and it is possible that we 
could adopt a modification of the Ontario scheme. Class A 
certificate demands a Master’s degree and a full library 
school year, ranging down through people with a Bachelor's 
degree, also with a library school year, to the Class E certifi- 
cate, which corresponds closely with the short course for 
librarians of country libraries which our Library School has 
now given for two years. In Ontario they are required to 
have four weeks at the school, and they may have a class F 
certificate as long as they remain employed in their own 
library, to which the provincial government will make avail- 
able an annual grant of $100. From the point of view of 
the Country Library Service, this kind of aid is attractive, 
and the need for it is, I think, urgent. It used to be said 
that what New Zealand needed was books. We now tend 
to say what New Zealand needs is librarianship plus books, 
and this way of bringing librarianship to bear on local 
problems has great merit. For each Class A certificate of 
librarianship $600 is paid to the library, for each Class B 
certificate $500, for each Class C certificate $300, for each 
Class D certificate $150, and for each Class FE certificate $100 
is paid to the library. 

There is also available in Ontario another system of sub- 
sidies which I think we might well consider. The principle 
is apparently ‘ Unto him that hath shall it be given’. If we 
are to put any meaning into the belief about local initiative 
and local autonomy, we should really back it up, and the 
plan used, of increasing the amount of state or provincial 
subsidy in proportion to the locally raised amount, does 
seem to ensure just that. If we equalize at a dead level 
from a central source, aren’t we tending to increase the 
power of the State? But if we increase the amount of sub- 
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sidy as the local interest is increased, then I think we are 
really encouraging initiative and local autonomy. In On- 
tario the subsidies are paid in eight population groups rang- 
ing from less than 1,000 to over 50,000. They are payable 
from as much as 70% in the smallest population group to 
12%, of the municipal rate for the highest population group. 
The range in the highest population group, 50,000 and over, 
is interesting. Where annual expenditure per head of 
population is 50 to 60 cents, 7%, is paid in subsidy; 61 to 70 
cents, 10%; over 70 cents, 12%. Grants to county library 
co-operatives and to district library co-operatives may also 
be made, not exceeding $4,000 annually in each case. 

Enough has been said to show that the principle of state 
aid to libraries can be made effective without injuring the 
local initiative which is so highly prized. We are all, I 
think, agreed that some kind of library legislation is now 
necessary, if only for purposes of consolidation and clarifica- 
tion. This conference cannot at this point attempt precise 
formulation of the principles which should lie behind such 
legislation, but I hope that our session today will lead, not 
only to full discussion, but to positive action designed to 
secure the advances we need. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr G. C. Petersen (Palmerston North): 1 am rather dis- 
mayed to note that the policy seems to be drifting towards 
the extension of state aid: that is, monetary aid for the 
support of libraries. I think state aid should be the last 
resource, and I think it is largely a confession of failure if 
the library cannot take a live and active part in the com- 
munity without monetary aid from the State. Where there 
is a public library under the control of a local body, the 
citizens of that community should support it. After all, 
state aid is merely a return of money which has been ex- 
tracted from the ratepayers, and it is more satisfactory for 
the taxpayer to pay direct to the support of the library by 
rates, and thereby retain control of it, than to pay money 
through taxes and then have it returned with tags attached. 
State aid must bring with it a certain measure of state con- 
trol, which means that the community is losing control of 
its own undertaking. Palmerston North became a free 
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library without any outside monetary assistance whatever, 
and I maintain that it is a progressive library. The people 
are interested in it and continue to support it in every 
activity it undertakes that may be connected with libraries. 
We should strike out of the proposed legislation all refer- 
ence to monetary state aid, but support the assistance which 
a library can obtain from such a service as the National 
Library Service. 

Mr G. H. Roach (Hastings): 1 would like to endorse full 
heartedly what Mr Petersen has just said. I think quite 
definitely that we should keep as far away from state con- 
trol as possible, and leave the control of municipal libraries 
in the hands of the people themselves as far as possible. 

Mrs J. M. Williams (Lower Hutt): From what I can 
gather from the speakers, there is no suggestion at all of 
state control of libraries. State aid is given to the people to 
be spent by the people in the right direction, and it is the 
people who vote for parliament, it is the people who vote 
for the city council. If the city council did not run the 
city properly, the people would soon vote them out of power. 
Schools do not consider that they are state controlled. Their 
teachers and principals run the schools, and they have money 
to run the schools, just as the librarian must run a library 
but must not be continually hampered by lack of funds for 
books and salaries. Some cities consider gasworks far more 
important than the library. 

Mr H. G. Miller (Wellington): Obviously, the matters 
brought before us this morning are of the greatest import- 
ance, and I imagine I felt what a good many members of 
the conference feel, that we were quite unable to absorb 
the contents of four speeches, some of them of a very tech- 
nical character; and I do hope that it is not proposed to 
ask this conference, on the basis of these papers, to pass any 
resolution whatever. I move, ‘That the papers read this 
morning be printed within the next two months in the 
Bulletin ’. 

Seconded by Miss A. M. Blackett. Carried. 

Miss A. M. Blackett (Wanganui): Some years ago we had 
a committee which reported on standards for library service 
and gave standards for the United States and England, but 
as yet there are no standards for New Zealand. I think this 
session shows that we need standards for New Zealand, and, 
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supposing this Association could formulate standards and 
say that it is necessary to spend so much per head of popu. 
lation, then those bodies who are able to find the reasonable 
amount of capital to meet that expenditure should do s0, 
and the State would assist those who are not able to meet it 
(and it is understandable that there should be many who 
cannot). We have to set up standards before we can actu- 
ally go into the question of what state aid means. 

Mr G. H. Brownlee-Smith (Raglan County): As more or 
less an outsider—library work is only a small part of my job 
—it would seem to me that state aid in the form of the 
National Library Service is already in existence. Again 
as an outsider, it would seem to me that the National 
Library Service is no small member in your organization, 
and for that reason you are already accepting state 
aid. I represent the farmers (and of course they are 
the backbone of the country), and they are contribut- 
ing to that state allocation. For that reason we _ have 
taken advantage of the National Library Service and 
covered our county. So, as representing a rural area, 
I am quite sure that Councillors would have no hesitation 
in accepting all the state aid that is possible, and they are 
going to take it in the form of amenities to their ratepayers, 
one of the amenities being library work. I trust that one 
result of this conference will be that all library work will 
be put on a correlated basis throughout all rural areas. 

Miss P. Taylor (Wellington): Mr Petersen said that he 
thought the acceptance of state aid was a confession of weak- 
ness on the part of the local authority, and I don’t want to 
take issue with him in the case of a large city, because | 
am not sufficiently familiar with the city set-up. But | 
would point out that some measure of state aid is absolutely 
necessary in the case of small districts. The small district 
cannot supply an efficient library service on its own. Obvi- 
ously for a limited number of people a small supply of gas 
and water can be sufficient, but this is not the case with 
books. The small town district with rather limited re- 
sources of rating over a small area is not able to supply 
even staffing to give its own service efficiently, and depends 
on voluntary labour or part-time assistance. It is possible 
for the State to make money grants to small places to pay 
the salary of an efficient librarian to look after the service 
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and make sure that the assistance which the state gives in 
books and other services is put to the best use by a qualified 
librarian. An alternative is for local committees to collab- 
orate and share one trained person, who can move round 
from district to district. 

Mr J. Harris (Dunedin): There is a rather dangerous con- 
fusion of two things by one or two speakers, a confusion of 
state aid with state control. ‘Today in the electronic age, as 
Mr Alley calls it, libraries are a necessity; that is, New 
Zealand has to ensure that in addition to schools we possess 
libraries. Palmerston North, for instance, has various indus- 
tries. There are woollen mills there. The town depends 
to some extent on the woollen industry. The woollen in- 
dustry depends on research, and on journals, and so on. 
Within any scientific field today it is impossible for onr 
small community to provide all the literature that is re- 
quired. Palmerston North in fact does draw on libraries in 
Wellington and Dunedin for that purpose. Our whole 
inter-loan system depends on the interrelation and co-opera- 
tion of various libraries, and it is the smaller libraries that 
draw naturally on the larger ones. Palmerston North will 
borrow from Otago University, which is state aided, but we 
don’t borrow much from Palmerston North. So in fact they 
are getting state aid already. And, as Miss Taylor pointed 
out, the smaller the place the less possible it is for that 
community to provide for all the requirements of the people 
living there. If we are to encourage people to live in small 
communities, we have to make it possible for them to draw 
on the full facilities of the whole country. I think it is a 
good idea if we can devise some system by which New Zea- 
land as a whole can provide the money, but see that it goes 
to those places which are spending it well. 

Mr R.N. O'Reilly (Lower Hutt): The question of state 
stimulation has not yet been mentioned. State aid and state 
control may be issues, but we know that local initiative is 
often not there to begin with. One urgent want is for local 
initiative to be built up and developed into something 
which is capable of supporting the good standards of service 
of Palmerston North. Assistance in kind occurs because 
there are places where assistance by way of book stock and 
requests and loan collections is the only way of getting books 
to the people, but we have too, in many cases, librarians 
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frustrated for want of funds. Where we can have a reason- 
ably equitable basis of certification, we should see that the 
qualified people get the money to spend themselves; that is 
the most economical way of doing it. 

Mr G. P. Hawkins (Wanganut): State aid to the libraries 
of New Zealand would be a distinct advantage, for this rea- 
son. In our particular district, the ratepayers of our city 
are called on to maintain the library at the present moment, 
plus subscribers at a subscription rate. Under the subscrip- 
tion system, residents pay rates and also pay a subscription 
to use the library, but people from adjoining counties come 
in and simply pay a subscription to have the same advan. 
tages as people in the city. If we go free, and the govern- 
ment subsidizes the library, that will bring us more on a 
level, and I feel we should have a subsidy from the govern- 
ment to enable us to give a better service to the community. 
not only within our own boundaries, but .as far afield as 
possible. 

Mr H. E. G. Matthews (Auckland): The speakers this 
morning have entirely convinced me that state aid is essen- 
tial if the libraries throughout New Zealand are to give 
that service to the people to which I think they are entitled, 
but I must admit to a feeling that there is a danger that. 
when state aid is granted, there is a possibility of state con- 
trol coming in, unless you provide proper safeguards. | 
think we should accept aid, but those responsible for con- 
sidering legislation should ensure that the state should not 
have undue influence in controlling policy. For instance, 
the books or the periodicals or the material which is placed 
in libraries should still be the entire responsibility of the 
local authorities. 

Mr E. J. Bell (Christchurch): I think we all feel that there 
is a good deal to do in the way of legislation, and that the 
Association, by setting up its own commission, will do much 
for the provision of legislation for libraries. 

Mr G. T. Alley (Wellington): 1 want to refer to the uneasy 
current which is detected in the question of control and aid. 
It has always been made. I think we can approve of the 
principle that if local things are good they should be pre- 
served and encouraged. Surely such a task is not beyond 
our ingenuity. On the question of standards, on the ques- 
tion of whether any library can well regard itself as ade- 
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quate, we have come a long way from the days of the Munn- 
Barr, Munn-Pitt reports. ‘It is still possible’, said Mr 
Munn and Mr Pitt, ‘ to see libraries which are shown with 
a pathetic pride by their governing authorities, which are 
merely cemeteries of old and forgotten books’. I don’t say 
that statement applies now, but what I say is that the good 
public library service, the good national library service, is 
not yet with us, in the sense that the final thing is not there. 
We have better libraries, but can any one of us who reads 
books, who uses libraries, has children, can we say the library 
service we have is adequate? I know that when I take books 
home to my children, I am continually worried by the fact 
that other children cannot get those books. . That may 
seem a provocative statement. They may get the books, but 
they get them in dribs and drabs. Are we doing the things 
the President suggested yesterday that we should do? Are 
we being active enough? Are we spending $3 a head, as 
the A.L.A. suggests we should? Mr McColvin suggested 
that library service may cost £1 per head of population. 
Can we do this if we keep to the policy of keeping rates 
down? I think the task is not beyond us, and that we can 
preserve local autonomy and local control. 

Mr C. S. Perry (Wellington): You have two options. One 
is control by the State. It can be extremely efficient, as it 
was in Prussia; it has one or two grave disadvantages. One 
is that local interest is apt to be less, and the other is of 
course the financial one. An entirely state-supported library 
can be likened to a tree with one big trunk. When the 
slump comes along, you use one axe, and the whole thing 
crashes over. A partly locally supported library service can 
be likened to a forest of saplings, and the little saplings each 
have their litthke communities of people around them, each 
one interested in the growth of that particular sapling. It 
is unlikely that there will be an axe applied to the roots of 
every little sapling. If a depression comes along, there is 
every chance that quite a number will survive. However 
desirable is complete control by local authorities, in this 
country I think it is quite impossible. In New Zealand we 
have the small town board which wants to avail itself of 
library service. It still has not got drainage, it has a high 
financial burden, and has to rate itself heavily for other 
purposes. It has to get assistance from outside. I did men- 
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tion briefly the old provincial subsidies and the Subsidies 
Act. Most public libraries in New Zealand of any antiquity 
have in fact received state subsidies. Those that haven't 
have in many cases received subsidies from the National 
Library Service stock. I have yet to know of a case where 
local autonomy has been imperilled in any way. The old 
subsidies were given on only two conditions, and I think 
they were reasonable, and I expect they were fairly easy to 
observe: that the library should be open to the public, and 
that the subsidy should be spent on books. If the govern- 
ment is in the position of having to decide what standards 
a community will have to observe before it receives state aid, 
how is it going to determine those standards? It seems to 
me that it will adopt what has hitherto been its invariable 
policy: it will refer the matter to the Book Resources Com- 
mittee of this Association, which is our show. I don’t recall 
an instance in which the State has asked for advice from 
that committee in which it has not followed the advice. 
Sometimes it has taken the Committee a long time to arrive 
at a solution which is acceptable to all parties, but hitherto 
it has been done, and I don't see that the Committee or the 
State itself would try to impose unreasonable conditions on 
the administration of state aid. If it did, the authorities 
could refuse to accept that aid. State aid to libraries is a 
commonplace in other parts of the world, and I challenge 
the people at this meeting to produce one instance in which 
it has imperilled local autonomy. Mr Miller thinks we should 
take no action. I wonder whether he would go so far as to 
say that we should have a State commission set up, to go into 
the whole question of library law. I certainly think con- 
ference should ask Council to do that. 

Mr J. W. Kealy (Auckland): Miss Taylor referred to the 
question of a lower standard of efficiency. I certainly don't 
intend to suggest that we should put up with inefficient 
service, but I wanted to convey that, from a purely technical 
point of view, a completely centralized service may have 
certain technical economies, but that its advantages would 
be outweighed by the advantages on the other side which 
I indicated. I am impressed by Mr O’Reilly’s distinction 
between state aid and state stimulation. We have certain 
of the country districts and small towns which cannot afford 
to raise sufficient funds for adequate library service. In this 
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case, direct state grants are absolutely vital at the present 
time. But in other places, to make sure that service is 
efficient, there should be state stimulation, in the way of 
prizes to the local authority that will be efficient and give 
an efficient service. 

Mr J .Barr (Auckland): If state aid is offered, it need not 
necessarily be accepted; and if a place should accept state 
aid at one time, and then real interference takes place by 
the State, I can see no reason why that place should not 
contract out of it and remain as it was. 

Mr T. K. S. Sidey (Dunedin): Should we not authorize 
Council to set up a commission. I would like to move, 
‘That the Council be authorized to set up a committee to 
go into the question of preparing this legislation’. 

Seconded by Mr G. P. Hawkins. Carried. 


N.Z.L.A. OFFICERS AND 


ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES 
1948-49 


Patron: Rt. Hon. P. Fraser, Prime Minister. 

President: ]. W. Kealy. 

Immediate Past President: Mrs E. M. Knox Gilmer. 

Vice Presidents: |. Barr, H. G. Miller, J. H. Oldham, G. C. 
Petersen, C. A. L. Treadwell. 

Councillors: R. F. Barr, C. W. Collins, A. K. Elliot, N. 
Gordon, W. J. Harris, C. S. Perry, F. A. Sandall, W. S. 
Wauchop. 

Hon. Secretary-Treasurer: G. T. Alley. 

Hon. Assistant Secretary-Treasurer: M. S. Fleming. 

Hon. Editor: W. J. McEldowney. 

Hon. Auditor: B. O. Peterson 

Hon. Counsel: ]. O'Shea. 

Hon. Solicitor: J. Earle. 

Secretary: D. G. Bibby. 


The following special and standing committees have been 
appointed for the year 1948-49: 


Audio Visual Committee: To consider the question of visual and 
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audio-visual media generally in New Zealand libraries. Its work 
will include all matters set out in document no. 1948/13 
C. S. Perry (convener), M. S. Fleming, B. G. Hood, I. kK. 
ge H. O. Roth and the Director, National Film 
uibrary. 


Bulletin Committee: To assist the Hon. Editor in the collection and 
preparation of material for New Zealand Libraries and the Pro- 
ceedings, and to advise the Hon. Editor on matters of policy 
connected with these publications; to consider other matters con- 
cerning Association publications which may be referred to it 
from time to time. 

W. J. McEldowney (convener), A G. Bagnall, B. G. Hood, 
I. K. MacGregor, J. P. Sage and J. S. Wright. 


Children’s Book Week Committee: To make arrangements for the 

holding of Children’s Book Week throughout New Zealand. 
H. Macaskill (convener) and M. Baker (with power to 
co-opt). 

Committee for Reviewing Books for Children before Publication: 
To consider manuscripts of children’s books submitted by publish- 
ers with a view to recommending suitable ones for pre-publication 
purchase by libraries. 

M. S. Sage (convener), M. Baker, J. C. Beaglehole (advisory 
only), P. Hattaway and W. J. Scott. 


Committee for Revising the Case for Free Library Service: To revise 
the Case for Free Library Service and to recommend to Council 
the form of publication and subsequent distribution. 

R. N. O’Reilly (convener), J. Barr, A. K. Elliot, A. E. Mercer 
and P. Taylor. 


Fiction Committee: To consider bibliographical work in the field of 
fiction and recommend such action as it deems necessary to 
Council from time to time. 

S. M. Foote (convener), J. R. Cole, D. Lyon, F. Miller, R. 
N. O'Reilly and J. S. Wright. 


Hospital Library Service Committee: To examine the question of 
hospital library service and to compile a list of books suitable 
for hospital libraries. 

Jean Norrie (convener), J. R. Cole, E. Webster, a representa- 
tive of the N.Z. Red Cross Society, a representative of the 
Hospital Boards’ Association and a_ representative of the 
Joint Council of the Order of St John and the N Z. Red 
Cross Society. 


Librarians’ Salaries, Conditions and Qualifications Committee: To 
consider matters of librarians’ salaries, conditions and qualifica- 
tions and recommend suitable action to Council. 

W. S. Wauchop (convener), A. M. Blackett, J. M. Coutts, 

B. G. Hood and F. J. Paul. 


Library Buildings Committee: To investigate the possibilities of 
improvements in the planning and design of small library build- 
ings, and to report back to Council in August. 

P. Taylor (convener), G. B. Bertram and C W. Collins, with 
power to co-opt. 

Library Leaislation Committee: To consider all matters relating to 
library legislation and to statutory powers and rules of the 
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C. S. Perry (convener), N. H. Buchanan, T. D. H. Hall and 
J. W. Kealy. 


Library Training Cammittee: To consider the question of library 
training, the administration of the General Training Course and 
the representation of the Association in the selection of students 
for the Library School. 

G. T. Alley {convener), J. Barr, N. Bateson, C. W. Collins, 
M. S. Fleming, W. J. Harris and D. Lyon. 


New Zealand Book Resources Committee: To strengthen, co-ordinate 
and exploit the book resources of the Dominion. Its work will 
include all matters connected with book purchases by libraries, 
inter-library loans, accessibility of books to readers, and the 
compilation of union catalogues. 

G. T. Alley (convener), A. G. Bagnall (secretary), J. Barr, 
C. W. Collins, H. Greenwood, W. J. Harris, H. G. Miller, 
C. S. Perry and W. S. Wauchop. 


Nominations Committee: To ensure the nomination of a sufficiency 
of suitable candidates for the various offices of the Association 
and as ordinary members of the Council. 

The President, the Immediate Past President and the Honor- 
ary Secretary-Treasurer. 

Standing Executive Committee: To consist of all Wellington members 
of the Council and any other members of the Council who may be 
in Wellington when a meeting is held. The activities of the 
Standing Executive Committee shall be confined to business which 
cannot be attended to by the Hon. Secretary and cannot be de- 
ferred for a full Council meeting. The Committee shall not 
express advance opinions officially on general matters. 


Technical and Commercial Library Service Committee: To consider 
means of improving library service to business and industry. 
C. S. Perry (convener), J. Barr, H. E. G. Matthews, J. R. C. 
Robertson and F. A. Sandall. 

Council decided not to reappoint the Committee for Re- 
vising the N.Z.L.A. Rules, the Planning Committee: School 
and Children’s Libraries, and the Regional Library Service 
Committee. 


The President and the Hon. Secretary are ex officio mem- 
bers of all committees. 


COUNCIL MEETS 
20th MAY, 1948 


Recommendations from Conference and the Annual Meeting, and 
matters referred from the outgoing Council, were considered by the © 
incoming Council on the 20th May. 

Index to New Zealand Periodicals: It was decided that, having 
regard to the present difficulties of publication, the Index be pub- 
lished annually for the meantime. 
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Children’s hook ‘Nimble, Rumble and Tumble’: A letter was re- 
ceived from Mr D. Blackwood Paul, stating that he would be prepared 
to give full trade terms 33% for orders of over twenty copies if the 
Association would guarantee the sale of 1,000 copies. It was resolved 
that the Association guarantee the purchase of 1,000 copies. 

Book Cloth: The Association has ordered twenty rolls each of 
Black Rexine and Elgrade Cloth. 


Subject headings for New Zealand material: A recommendation 


from the Cataloguers’ Seminar that a list of subject headings, includ-’ 


ing cross references, for New Zealand material be prepared and 
issued, was referred to the Book Resources Committee. 


Library Legislation: To go into the question of preparing legislation 
on the lines discussed at the 1948 conference, a committee was set up, 
consisting of the President, the Hon. Secretary, C. S. Perry, G. C. 
Petersen and C. A. L. Treadwell. It is to report back to the next 
nieeting of Council. 


L-cal authorities section: Council indicated its approval of a sug- 
gestion by Mr Forsyth Barr that a Local Authorities Section of the 
Association be set up, and decided to ask him whether he would wish 


the section to be formed as outlined under Sections 51 to 59 of 
the Rules. 


Judges for Esther Glen award: Mrs M. Sage, Mr W. J. Scott and 
Mrs D. White are to be asked to act as judges for the Esther Glen 
award for books published between 1st July 1947 and 30th June 1948. 


Publishing in New Zealand: The possibility of revising the Copy- 
right Act to ensure the inclusion of a date of publication in all books 
published in New Zealand, is to be sought by Council. 


Associated Booksellers of New Zealand: A letter dated 14th May, 
1948, asking for the co-operation of the N.Z.L.A. with the object 
ef securing sufficient licenses for imports of books for 1948, was 
received from the Associated Booksellers of New Zealand. It was 
decided to advise A.B.N Z. that Council was in general sympathy 
with the question of availability of further licenses for the import 
of suitable books and would give support in all cases where the books 
concerned were of definite value to the community, but that it could 
not give official endorsement to the request until further informa- 
tion was received about the type of books to be imported. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


1949 IN DUNEDIN 
Council has accepted an invitation from the Deputy Mayor of 
Dunedin for the Association to hold its Conference there in May 1949. 
N.Z. LIBRARY POSITION WANTED 


Miss Tine Smelik, Weerdsingel 21 O. Z., Utrecht, Holland, Librarian 
of the Netherlands Railways in Utrecht, would like to come to New 
Zealand, and she would like to come to a library position. 
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She was trained at the Amsterdam Public Library, receiving her 
diploma in 1930, and has since been librarian of the Association of 
the Bar in Amsterdam (20,000 volumes), and assistant librarian of 
the Central Bureau of Statistics in The Hague (100,000 volumes). 
She is treasurer of the Dutch Special Libraries Association, and a 
member of the Examining Board for the training of special 
librarians. 

Libraries which would be interested in Miss Smelik’s request are 
urged to obtain her letter, which gives her qualifications in consider- 
able detail, from the Association’s office. 


N.Z.L. WANTED BY SECRETARY 


THERE HAS BEEN some duplication in the distribution of New 
Zealand Libraries for April and May. Will members please send any 
extra copies they may have received to the Secretary, N.Z.L.A. 


G. H. SCHOLEFIELD : HONORARY LIFE MEMBER 


Dr. G. H. Scholefield was elected an Honorary Life Member of 
the Association by the 1948 Annual Meeting. The other three Hon. 
Life Members still living are Messrs Munn and Barr, of Munn-Barr 
Report fame, and Mr T. D. H. Hall, who gave invaluable help in the 
‘vaming of the present rules of the Association. 


BRANCH REPRESENTATION ENDS 


Council has decided to discontinue the practice of providing finan- 
cial support for sending Branch representatives to Conference. To a 
letter from the Wellington Branch asking that each Branch be 
empowered to appoint a delegate, with voting power, to attend 
Conference, Council has replied that, to make such action possible, it 
would be necessary to amend the rules of the Association. 


PACK THOSE PARCELS CAREFULLY 


Damage inflicted on valuable and irreplaceable books in transit 
between libraries was drawn to the attention of Council by the 
Universities and Research Section. Libraries are urged to take great 
care in the packing of parcels, and to send valuable ones by registered 
and fragile post; for the success of the Association’s inter-loan 
scheme depends to a large extent on the care which is taken by 
libraries of books which do not belong to them. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 


THE LIBRARY SCHOOL’S third professional course opened on 
Sth February 1948, with the following students: 

Nicholas Hay Burton, B.Sc., A.N.ZLC., John Clayton Chandler, 
M.A., Oliver Charles Chandler, M.A., Margaret Isabel Ewart, B. 
Home Econ., Beryl Constance Horrobin, B.A., Amy Lilian Jamieson, 
M.A., David Lloyd Jenkins, B.Sc., A.O.S.M., Phyllis Lockwood Jones, 
BA., Ruby McCaughern, M.A., Dip.Ed., Margaret Betty Malthus, 
M.A., Gwendeth Gwilt Menzies, B.A., Thomas Brian O’Neill, B.A., 
B.Com., Patricia Mary Quinn, B.A., Cyril Wharton Tolley, B.A., 
Adrian Errol Turner, M.A., George William Turner, M.A. 

On 24th May, the following holders of the N.Z.L.A. General Train- 
ing Certificate joined the course: 

Marie Joan Brosnahan, Lucy Jane Coard, Helen Beatrice Cowey, 
Sadie Margaret Foote, M.A., Jean Fordyce, Kenneth Allen Robert 
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Horn, B.A., Rosa Marion Morgan, Winifred Mary Oldham, Elizabeth 
Pringle Randle. 


DIRECTORY OF N.Z. SCIENTISTS 
A REVIEW 


BASTINGS, Lyndon, ed. Directory of New Zealand scientists. 

Wellington, Harry H. Tombs Limited, 1948. 
A “who’s who” of New Zealand science, prepared by the New 
Zealand Association of Scientific Workers from forms distributed 
to members of scientific societies and to various scientific institu- 
tions. Workers in the fields of agriculture, engineering and 
social sciences are included. Coverage is fairly comprehensive 
but while University and secondary school teachers are well repre- 
sented, Training College instructors seem to be very largely 
overlooked. To the librarian, the Directory is probably of more 
value as a bibliographic aid than for the biographical information 
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it contains. —A.L.O. 
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